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REVIEW 





A NEW deal is coming in the field of bus- 
iness letter-writing. We reach this very 
sweeping conclusion after noting a number 
of deadly serious articles devoted to the im- 
provement of correspondence in current pub- 
lications and published studies. Authorities 
in the letter-writing field hold that the 
average executive takes his correspondence 
too lightly—plays fast and loose with words, 
writes three letters when one would suffice, 
and in general drags the art of letter-writing 
into the mire every time he says “Dear Sir:”. 
The recipient of the letter is sometimes re- 
quired to peruse the missive three or four 
times before he is certain of its meaning, 
say the experts — but this is nothing, they 
point out, compared to the job of the secre- 
tary to whom the letter is dictated. This 
long-suffering young lady to be successful 
must be a master etymologist and a rhetori- 
cian, and command at least a working 
knowledge of double talk; otherwise execu- 
tives would so thoroughly confuse each 
other with their letters that our business 
world would founder in a sea of epistolary 
non sequiturs. 


Some fatalistic but practical mind has de- 
cided that it’s hopeless to try to train the 
executives, and that the thing to do is train 
the secretaries to understand the executives 
better — that’s what some companies are 
doing. Then, when the dictator says some- 
thing that sounds like “slasorder slurped 
trout reel hell freeze reseated,” they’ll know 
he meant: “Last order worked out real 
well; please repeat it.” And when he starts 
using highfalutin’ technical language, they’ll 
have a glossary of terms at their finger tips. 
See pages 244-245. 


NLESS defense orders are “farmed out” 

on a far wider scale than at present the 
war is likely to be lost, warns the author of 
an article from the Harvard Business Re- 
view. So haphazard have been many of the 
attempts at voluntary subcontracting that 
compulsory schemes are now being urged by 
many smaller business men and legislators. 
For a discerning analysis of the problem, see 
page 240. 
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General Management 


Why Labor Is Out-Trading the Employer 


S this is being written, the papers 
An carrying headlines about the 
newest wage adjustments on the 
basis of 1941’s traditional 10-cents-an- 
hour increase. It is a deadline devel- 
opment in a succession of identical or 
nearly identical truces which have al- 
ready involved companies in practi- 
cally all the major industries. 

Each story has read the same—labor 
served notice of its demands; manage- 
ment countered with a proposition that 
was a fraction of those demands. The 
result in each case was—labor “won.” 
Whether labor was really entitled to 
all, or part, of what it received—or 
more—seemed to have played, if any 
part at all, a very secondary one in 
the negotiations. The important thing 
is that the issues were largely tried and 
resolved before the bar of public opin- 
ion, with labor having carefully pre- 
pared its case while management had 
not. Management allowed itself to be 
placed in a defensive position on an is- 
sue in which it should have led. 

Labor opened its public campaign 


for higher wages at the recent conven- 
tion in Atlantic City of the Association 
of School Administrators. ‘Philip Mur- 
ray, C.I.0. president, pointed out to 
the 4,000 delegates that the net profits 
of six of America’s outstanding cor- 
porations for the year 1940 amounted 
to $700,000,000, equivalent to $790 
per employee. Among these companies 
were the U. S. Steel Corporation, with 
$420 profit per employee; General 
Motors, with $977 per employee; and 


du Pont, with $2,220 per employee. 


Mr. Murray went on to say that he had 


advanced suggestions to leading indus- 


trialists “that there should be taken 
from these enormous profits some 
money that should be given to their 
employees in the way of wage in- 
creases.” 

It seems quite likely that manage- 
ment’s rejections of Mr. Murray’s argu- 
ments were intended to be just a start- 
ing point for future compromises. The 
great mass of the workers, however, 
and probably a large body of people 
in all walks of life, thought that labor 


For publishers’ addresses or information regarding articles or books, apply to AMA headquarters. 
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had not been given a square deal. As 
a result, when subsequent collective- 
bargaining negotiations took place be- 
tween labor and management, man- 
agement was already on the defensive 
and poorly positioned with the third 
“party at interest”—the public. At- 
tempts .to compromise labor’s demands 
made management appear selfish and 
unreasonable. Thus so-called collect- 
ive-bargaining procedure resolved it- 
self into plain horse-trading, where 
one side sought to get all that it could 
and the other side endeavored to give 
only what was necessary to get by. 

Since management had a sufficient 
warning of what was coming, it must 
be concluded that it was unwilling or 
unprepared to take the initiative in 
making proposals that had a very good 
chance of enlisting considerable labor 
acceptance and public support. The 
rare instances where management took 
the initiative—some of the meat pack- 
ers, for instance—saw wage adjust- 
ments agreed upon that were generally 
more sound and mutually satisfactory. 

It is only too clear that unless man- 
agement takes the initiative with a 
constructive program, considering the 
factors having a legitimate influence 
on wage adjustments, there will be lit- 
tle to justify any real hope that future 
wage questions will be settled on a 
more equitable basis. 

Among many elements in the deter- 
mination of wages, one might list the 
most important as follows: 

1. A basic wage level that is the high- 
est the industry can bear consistent 


with reasonable profits. 
2. A balanced wage structure calling 
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for fair relationship between jobs 

and between the wage paid and the 

work done. 

3. Recognition of variations in the cost 
of living. 

4. Recognition of the company’s or of 
the industry’s general prosperity. 

5. Recognition of technological or eco- 
nomic changes leading to elimina- 
tions or displacements. 

6. Protection against temporary or per- 
manent loss of a job. 

One might wonder why wages, a 
major item in our social and economic 
structure, should be left so wide open 
to the present process of bargaining or 
trading without vital directives such 
as these playing a major part. If it is 
a common thing for industry to ex- 
pend much time and money to perfect 
dimensional controls within 1/10 of a 
thousandth of an inch, why should 
wages be calculated on a vague, unsci- 
entific and oftentimes fallacious basis? 

It must be said that there have been 
some worthy attempts to predefine the 
effect of one or more of these influen- 
tial factors on wages. Cost of living 
and profits have been frequently recog- 
nized. The weakness of these plans is 
that they have considered only one of 
the several factors that enter into sound 
wage determination, or else give undue 
prominence to the particular factor 
employed. Advocates of the cost-of- 
living index as a basis for wage adjust- 
ment forget that labor will not accept 
a plan that tends to freeze the existing 
standard of living. Advocates of the 
profit-sharing idea forget that if labor 
is to suffer from poor profits as well as 
to benefit from good profits, it is likely 
to demand an accounting, if not a 
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voice in all phases of management 
that influence profits. 

Management must find a better an- 
swer to the wage question, and to do 
so it must promulgate acceptable prin- 
ciples, substitute facts and incontro- 
vertible evidence for the jockeying tac- 
tics of the conference table. If it does 





not, future wage issues may come to 
involve the public interest to such an 
extent that the solution will be forth- 
coming from the only authority quali- 
fied to resolve disputes involving the 
public interest—namely, the govern- 
ment. By ALBERT RAMOND. 
merce, June, 1941, p. 18:3. 


Com- 


Subcontracting: The Current Problem 


NLESS subcontracting is prac- 

ticed on a far larger scale than 

anything we have yet known, the 
war is not likely to be won. Not only 
is it desirable for prime contractors to 
make very widespread use of subcon- 
tractors; it is absolutely essential to a 
successful prosecution of the defense 
program that the policy be extended to 
the very limits of efficiency. 

Despite whatever experience a manu- 
facturer may have had with “farming 
out,” a whole series of new decisions 
have to be made when—particularly 
under conditions of national emergency 
—a new type of product is added to his 
line (and military items are, by and 
large, new). Take, for example, the 
question of what the manufacturer will 
subcontract: on what basis is this issue 
to be decided? Is the prime contrac- 
tor to farm out those items for which 
his own costs are higher than those of 
some potential supplier? This stand- 
ard may well appear very reasonable; 
yet experience seems to indicate that, 
when everything is considered, subcon- 
tracting costs at least as much as mak- 
ing the items in one’s own plant. 
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Mr. Francis J. Trecker, of Kearney & 
Trecker, says: “Our company is doing 
35 per cent subcontracting, running 
up to $10,000,000. We are doing this 
35 per cent subcontracting at approxi- 
mately what it would cost to do it in 
our own plant... . Our net profit be- 
fore taxation is within a half per cent 
of when we did no subcontracting.” 
And again: “Inspection costs in the 
Milwaukee plant were up 40 per cent 
when subcontracts were contributing 
only 20 per cent of total production. 
. .. Wires and long-distance telephone 
and travel expense are part of the cost 
of subcontracts. Salaries and subsist- 
ence costs must be paid for the corps 
of traveling and resident inspectors 
and coordinators. . . . Shipping and 
boxing of parts back and forth are sub- 
stantial. Duplicate holding fixtures 
and perishable tools are another ex- 
pense because complete sets must be 
maintained in Milwaukee as well as at 
each subcontracting plant, and these 
must be made in K & T’s already over- 
Indeed, so well 
is it understood that subcontracting 
involves extra costs that efforts are 


loaded tool room.” 
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being made in Washington to make an 
allowance for them in fixed-price con- 
tracts. 

If the contractor is not to select the 
items which he is going to subcontract 
solely on a basis of comparative costs, 
should he subcontract those items on 
which he makes the least profit? In 
normal times possibly a case could be 
made for such a_ procedure, but 
scarcely in a national emergency. Or 
should subcontracts go where idle 
equipment happens to exist, without 
regard for any other attendant circum- 
stances? This procedure would ap- 
pear even more foolish. Or perhaps— 
and this basis appears to be a most logi- 
cal one—farming out should be re- 
sorted to with respect to those items 
which constitute a bottleneck for the 
prime producer. 

Another problem facing the prime 
contractor is how much of the produc- 
tion of any selected item he should 
farm out. Is it to be his full require- 
ments or only a part? And, in either 
case, how much shall be given to any 
one supplier? Of course, a prime con- 
tractor does not want to expand his 
own plant to a point where a possible 
postwar slump will find him overex- 
panded, but neither does he wish to 
become wholly dependent upon sup- 
pliers whose interests, once the war is 
over, drift into other channels and to 
other customers. Further, the more 
different items the prime contractor 
secures outside, and the greater the 
number of suppliers on whom he relies 
for any one item, the greater becomes 
the problem of production planning. 

And finally, even having answered 
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such questions as those already sug- 
gested, the prime contractor has still 
the problem of how to find cooperative, 
loyal and willing subcontractors. In 
fact, the specific answer to many of the 
questions raised by the foregoing dis- 
cussion must be found in the character 
and the number of available subcon- 
tractors. 


When we consider the would-be sub- 
contractor himself, some significant 
questions need to be raised. In the 
first place, a company desiring a sub- 
contract must be very sure that it is in 
a position to fulfil it. A writer in a 
recent issue of American Machinist 
lists certain very important “Don’ts,” 
of which four are pertinent to the pres- 
ent discussion: 


Don’t bid on work you’re not equipped to 
do efficiently. You'll lose either the contract 
or your shirt. . . . Don’t try to get business 
from aircraft-parts makers if you think a 
thousandth is close work. The same applies 
to machine-tool companies. . . . Don’t make 
promises you can’t keep. Give yourself an 
extra week on delivery dates. If you finish an 
order three days early, your customer will 
be everlastingly grateful; if you make him 
wait three days, you may tie up his assembly 
line and lose his future business. . . . Don’t 
skimp on quality. Your own inspectors will 
pass anything you tell them to, but your 
customers won't. 


Beyond available machines and la- 
bor, the would-be subcontractor re- 
quires adequate working capital. It is 
not possible to examine the issues in- 
volved here. Suffice it to note that the 
attempt to secure what he considers a 
desirable extension of credit may well 
cause the smaller business man, just as 
it does the larger firm, real difficulty 
if a contract has not been negotiated 
and there is question as to the capacity 
to perform. 
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Various ill-conceived schemes have 
been urged for compulsory subcon- 
tracting. The fact is that voluntary 
subcontracting has not been extended 
so far as should—and must—be done. 
Some prime contractors have sought to 
keep for themselves all of whatever 
profit there may be in a contract. Some 
have been unwilling to assume the 
added responsibilities and costs of sub- 
contracting. Others find it difficult to 
break with their traditional policies of 





doing the whole job themselves. Some 
have not yet seemed to realize the ter- 
rible urgency to produce, and have 
been slow to accept the sacrifices which 
“all-out effort” involves. But most 
prime contractors fall into none of 
these classes. Even if they did, the an- 
swer would lie in the area of education 
and publicity, not of legislation or ex- 
ecutive edict. By Howarp T. Lewis. 
Harvard Business Review, Summer, 
1941, p. 405:14. 


The Extent of Unionization 


HE agreement between the Ford Motor Co. and the United Automobile Workers 

increases the claimed membership of the C.1.0. to more than 5,000,000. Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor unions comprise about 4,500,000 members. Thus the trade 
unions of the country, including those unaffiliated with national labor organizations, 
now include upwards of 10,000,000 members, comparing with a membership of about 
4,500,000 in the earlier golden age of labor unions, during the World War. 


Nevertheless, it is very far from true to assert that trade unions have acquired 


a dominant place among American workers. 


Indeed, only about one out of every 


four persons at work in industry, distribution, finance and personal service is a 


member of a union. 


Even this computation leaves out of account about 11,000,000 


agricultural workers, to whom the trade unions have devoted very little attention. 
lt is clear, therefore, that trade unions still represent a distinct minority of workers. 

The rapid spread of unionization in major industries creates a number of prob- 
lems for the industries involved. One of the most difficult of these is the existence 
of disparities between wage rates paid by different divisions of industries that may 


be covered by the same union. 


For example, the Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 


ported that average earnings of workers in automobile plants were 98.5 cents an 
hour last April, while aviation workers earned an average of 79.3 cents an hour. 
The desire of the United Automobile Workers to equalize wage rates in these two 
industries, despite radically different economic and technological conditions, has 
been a potent source of friction. As automobile plants turn increasingly to aircraft 
production, these discrepancies in wage rates become even more apparent. 


This situation calls for concessions on the part of both union leaders and em- 


ployers. 


Efforts to rush through adjustments of wages and working conditions to 


achieve uniformity, without considering their economic background, would merely 


increase the danger of friction and strikes. 
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—The Journal of Commerce 6/23/41 
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Office Management 


Profit Plan for the Office 


T first blush, a profit plan for the 
office would seem to be a para- 
dox. The office is one of the divi- 

sions of a business included in the 
general classification of expense and 
overhead. How can we use the term 
“profit” correctly in connection with 
items of expense? 

Yet, if we admit that the making of 
profits is the basic purpose of business, 
it follows that each department of a 
company should be focused toward this 
objective. There would appear to be 
no reason for distinguishing between 
classes of costs incurred in creating 
this profit on the basis of their appar- 
ent contribution to productive effort or 
to expense. All divisions of the busi- 
ness are “production” departments; 
each is subject to the same type of 
analysis and control as the others. 

In every production department (in- 
cluding the office) there are three types 
of expense: “fixed” costs—expenses 
which are stable regardless of the rate 
of activity; variable costs—those that 
vary directly with the volume of opera- 
tions; “curved” or “mixed” costs (e.g., 
electric power, the cost of which gen- 
erally includes a basic charge plus a 
charge for additional current used). 
With classification of expenditures into 
these three divisions, we can formulate 
our concept of a profit plan without 
difficulty. 

The first basic principle of this profit 
plan is that each department of the 
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business be presented with a schedule 
of operation which will indicate what 
should be expended for “par” perform- 
ance at any conceivable rate of output. 
The second basic principle of the plan 
is that, having been assigned a depart- 
mental par performance, a department 
head must be informed of actual per- 
formance in comparison with par and 
must be held responsible for, or cred- * 
ited with, departures from par. As a 
corollary to this principle, no depart- 
ment should be held responsible for 
variations from par performance due 
to any item of expense it cannot con- 
trol. Responsibility for volume of busi- 
ness should be placed wholly on the 
sales department or the management. 

In establishing par performance for 
the office, we should strive to get as 
many of our expenses as possible into 
the classification of variable costs— 
those relating directly to the volume 
of work produced. Many companies 
throughout industry have extended in- 
centive payment plans to various types 
of office work. 

In measuring clerical output, we 
might, for instance, require some rec- 
ord of the number of invoices typed 
and perhaps the number of items on 
the invoice. From these we could de- 
termine the number of entries made in 
customers’ ledgers, etc. A certain cost 
might be set per invoice, and perhaps 
per invoice item, for par performance. 

Of course, the measurement of cleri- 
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cal effort is not quite so simple as the 
illustration implies. Par performance 
would be set after a complete analysis 
of the various types of office costs. The 
degree of detail necessary for this 
analysis would depend upon the size of 
the staff and the character of the work. 

The general procedure would be 
to study each operation as a productive 
task. What are the work elements of 
which it is composed? What equip- 
ment can be used most efficiently? 
How much of the work can be put on a 
pay-for-output basis? From this analy- 
sis the amount of possible incentive 





work can be determined. The next 
step is to plot each of the operation 
costs algebraically or geometrically 
over the range of probable activity in 
the office. The sum of each of these 
costs at any selected rate of operation 
will indicate par for that rate. 

Advantages of such a system are not 
all reflected in better records and 
proper division of responsibilities, 
Most important of all is the improved 
morale resulting from more equitable 
recognition of effort. By Pau. KEL- 
Locc. Canadian Business, June 1941, 
p. 24:5. 


Meet the Letter Doctor 


ODAY’S demand, in the office as 

in the factory, is for speed. Now, 

as never before, time- and money- 
wasting practices must be scrapped. 
And in what activity is more costly 
time wasted than in business corre- 
spondence, where word wastage aver- 
ages at least 15 per cent? 

Obviously, the first step in eliminat- 
ing time wasted in letter-writing is a 
survey. For this, a thoroughly trained 
and experienced counselor should be 
retained. Although his knowledge of 
grammar, rhetoric and syntax must be 
adequate, he should not bez the typical 
academician, with little or no actual 
business experience. Neither should he 
be essentially the sales type, for there 
is little in common between the tech- 
nique of oral selling and of business 
letter-writing. Rather, he should have 
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had practical experience in newspaper 
and advertising copy-writing. 

His first act should be that of ad- 
dressing all correspondents, including 
the highest-ranking executives, assur- 
ing them that their sense of privacy 
and the dignity of their positions will 
be respected; that, indeed, he offers his 
services as those of a “letter doctor.” 
Nothing resembling regimentation or 
undue pressure should be attempted, 
even if those least competent in corre- 
spondence should decline to partici- 
pate. . 

There should be no herding of the 
personnel into groups—important ex- 
ecutives gathered together with their 
subordinates—to listen to generalized 
and diffuse lectures on the “broader 
aspects” of letter-writing. Nor should 
the counselor contact correspondents 
in their offices, for such visits may not 
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only be inopportune but will more or 
less publicly identify the correspond- 
ent asa pupil. Best plan is to arrange 
for complete anonymity of the corre- 
spondents, the various dictators to be 
known to the counselor only by a num- 
ber assigned by an intermediary. 

After the counselor has edited extra 
carbons of each man’s letters, from 
which the names of both writer and re- 
cipient, as well as other identifying 
data, have been removed, a copy of 
the edited letter is prepared, also a 
separate sheet containing explanations 
of all changes, additions and deletions, 


with general comment. These should 
be enclosed in a sealed envelope and 
transmitted to the correspondent. Since 
privacy is essential in the program, 
there should be no additional review 
by any member of the personnel. 

The company must be willing to ac- 
cept each correspondent’s word for the 
efficacy of the instruction and his pro- 
gress in it. In the final analysis, only 
the individual correspondents can pass 
on the success of the program as ap- 
plied to themselves. By Epwin H. 
Woop. The Office Economist, May- 
June, 1941, p. 7:2. 


Caterpillar Stenos Learn 


EAR Sir,” typed the stenographer in Caterpillar Tractor Co.’s Peoria office, 

“we have your order for Model D 13,000 engine with cnc!osed clutch:” Th<n 
she went to look for an envelope to fit the clutch which she believed was to be 
“enclosed” in the letter. - 

A sales manager dictated “. . . lined, reamed bearings,” and another steno- 
grapher typed “. . . lime, green bearings.” 

Neither girl was at fault. The fault was with the management that had failed 
to train them to familiarity with such technical terms. Caterpillar now has a 
stenographic training program so thorough, company officers brag, that “any girl 
can tell you why we use a tapered, serrated spline connection between the final 
drive shafts and sprockets.” 


Girls take the course in groups of six and spend an hour a day for 20 to 24 
days in class with a director of sales training. First classes are devoted to company 
) history and background. The organization is explained in detail according to de- 
partments, divisions of these departments, and their functions. General facts about 
a anne, its size, number of employees, trademark, etc., are also presented 
clearly. 


: Next the girls are shown all of Caterpillar’s products—tractors, engines and 
road machinery—and are told about the various models, sizes, horsepower, etc., and 
how they work. 


Part of each session is taken up by questions and answers, during which time 
the director can judge how well the girls are absorbing the information, and the 
latter can straighten out any misconceptions they may have acquired. 


An examination is given each weekend. “Retention of facts, figures and math- 
ematical data by girls is little short of amazing.” Nearly all of them take copious 
shorthand notes which they later transcribe on typewritten sheets for reference in 
writing letters. 


The only criticism to date has nothing whatever to do with company business. 
Some of the husbands and boy friends are rather resentful of the girls’ knowledge. 
One boy, especially. was unset when his girl remarked as they were riding throuch 
the country: “Oh, honey, there’s a Diesel D8 pulling a scraper in that road cut! 
Let’s stop awhile and watch the big 130-horsepower baby buckle into the overload 


when they hit that gumbo.” 
—Sales Management 7/1/41 
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Drive for the Closed Shop 


the Wagner Labor Relations Act 

is about over. The right of an 
employee to join a labor union with- 
out regard for the desires of his em- 
ployer has been established. Now a 
new struggle is beginning to take 
place. This time the issue is: Shall 
membership in a_ recognized labor 
union be a prerequisite to getting or 
holding a job in private industry? 

More and more, where they are in 
the majority, union members are re- 
fusing to work with non-union em- 
ployees. Employers are being asked 
to discharge workers who will not or 
cannot join and remain good-standing 
members of a labor union. 

Hitherto, most unions have been in- 
clined to use the demand for a closed 
shop as a trading point, dropping it 
when an employer offered concessions 
on other points. Now that the last 
major holdouts against voluntary 
unionism have capitulated, union 
leaders have decided to fight for the 
closed shop in earnest. 

Compulsory unionism, the closed 
shop, is not a recent development in 
American labor relations. The Depart- 
ment of Labor estimates that more 
than 3,000,000 employees are now re- 
quired to maintain membership in la- 
bor unions on penalty of losing their 
jobs. So far, however, most larger 
employers in the basic industries— 
rubber, steel, flat glass, aluminum— 


ee six-year struggle to enforce 
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have refused to compel their employees 
to join outside unions. 

Compulsory unionism takes many 
forms. In the recent Ford agreement 
it is described as a “union shop.” Th's 
means that the company retains the 
right to hire anyone it chooses, but, 
once on the payroll, the men must join 
the union. 

Terms of the Ford-C.1.0. agreement 
provide for: (1) present and new em- 
ployees to join the union and remain 
in good standing as a condition of con- 
tinuing employment; (2) employees 
not now union members to join within 
30 days; (3) union to accept into mem- 
bership all eligible employees except 
those previously expelled by or re- 
signed from the union (these may be 
excluded from employment at the 
union’s discretion) . 

This type of compulsory unionism 
is the one now being sought in all basic 
industries except where craft unions 
are operating. The craft unions de 
mand a clause requiring the employer 
to hire only workmen who are mem- 
bers of the union. This is the “true” 
and oldest form of the closed shop and 
still persists in construction, printing 
and maritime trades. 

The government, through the Na- 
tional Defense Mediation Board, has 
indicated a willingness to give some 
assistance to the union drive for closed 
or union shop. However, the Media- 
tion Board has shown a desire to 
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modify the closed shop in form. In 
most closed-shop cases that have gone 
before the Mediation Board, the gov- 
ernment’s decision has fallen short of 
the union goal. One modification—the 
type of closed shop recommended in 
the North American Aviation case—is 
called a “maintenance-of-member- 
ship” agreement. Substance of such 
an arrangement is that an employee, 
once he joins a union, may not resign. 
No employee, old or new, is required 
to become a member of the union. But, 
if he elects to join the union, then he 
must pay his dues and accept union 
discipline “as a condition of continu- 
ing employment.” 

To management, acceptance of the 
closed shop means also acceptance of 
the union as a permanent feature of 
the industry. Any company dealing 
with a union that operates under a 
closed-shop system is facing a well- 
financed organization with strong de- 
fense funds and a relatively well-dis- 
ciplined membership. 

The type of closed shop that means 
hiring through the union may restrict 
the freedom of the employer to pick 
his own labor force. Hiring through 
the union has resulted in some in- 
stances in a company’s being forced 
to accept inferior workmen. Union 
hiring may eliminate some abuses, 
such as favoritism by foremen and buy- 
ing of jobs, but in a number of in- 
stances these abuses have been replaced 
by others. 

Unions have been known to discrim- 
inate against members from other com- 
munities. Some local union officers 
have shown favoritism. In some local- 
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‘ities, control of hiring has been used 


to build up political machines within 
unions. 

Under a union-shop arrangement, as 
in the Ford agreement, the employer is 
free to pick his own labor force. This 
freedom is largely theoretical, except 
in periods of rapid expansion. These 
agreements generally have other provi- 
sions requiring the employer to rehire 
former employees before taking on new 
men. 

In the plant, compulsory unionism 
usually means freedom from the often 
bitter disputes among employees when 
two unions compete for favor. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has not ruled on the legality of 
compulsory unionism. Except for the 
Railway Labor Act, in which it is pro- 
hibited, and the Wagner Act, in which 
it receives limited recognition, federal 
law does not touch the closed shop. 
As a consequence, closed-shop law has 
been determined by court rulings rather 
than legislative action. 

Can an employer require new em- 
ployees to become members of a labor 
union when the same requirement is 
not imposed on old employees? The 
Labor Board has assumed that he may, 
and the circuit court of appeals at Cin- 
cinnati has declared that the protec- 
tion of the Wagner Act is not limited 
to the usual closed-shop or union-shop 
form in which all employees must join 
the union. 

Can an employer execute a “main- 
tenance-of-membership” agreement un- 
der which no employee is forced to 
join the union, but employees who do 
join are required to remain members? 
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On this question the courts have not 
ruled. 

If an agreement such as a mainte- 
nance-of-membership or preferential- 
hiring contract does not fall under the 
closed-shop definition of the Wagner 
Act, the employer may incur heavy 
financial loss through back-pay orders 
in favor of employees discharged pur- 
suant to the contract. Unions also may 
face complications, since they too may 
be sued by employees claiming that the 
union unlawfully secured their dismis- 
sal. 





Many, if not most, of the abuses of 
collective bargaining have developed 
in unions operating under the protec. 
tion of a closed shop. If unionism be. 
comes universally required of em. 
ployees in private industry, govem- 
ment will be faced with the necessity 
of deciding whether such abuses are 
serious enough to compel federal regu. 
lation of all unions. Some observers 
predict that federal regulation will be 
the ultimate result of the new union 
drive. United States News, July 11, 
1941, p. 34:4. 


Fractions in Labor Relations 


PrActIONS were bred from fractions recently in a Quebec war equipment factory. 
In a certain department of the factory the hourly rate of pay was adjusted from 


45% cents to 45% cents. 
ployees claimed it was a decrease. 


This increase caused labor discontent because the em- 
There were mutterings, knots of men got their 


heads together and spoke of the rights of the working man and the oppression of 

labor by capital. The matter was taken up with the employees’ works council. 
Then it was seen that, whereas the old pay slips had carried a notation of the 

old rate of pay as 45.25 cents, the new pay slips carried the notation of the new 


rate of pay as 45.5 cents. 
more impressive. 


Obviously .25 was larger than .5 and certainly much 


Slightly bewildered, the management hastily changed the notation on the new 
pay slips to .50 and the fractious fraction faction subsided, well content with its 


victory for the common man. 


—The Printed Word 


Wage Orders Increase Rates of 800,000 


About 800,000 workers in low-wage industries have received increases through 
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industry wage orders, the Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division 
recently announced. 

“It is a mistake to think of the Wage and Hour Law as just a 30-cents-an-hour 
law,” Administrator Fleming said. “The 30-cents-an-hour minimum wage for all 
those engaged in interstate commerce or in the production of goods for interstate 
commerce, which went into effect on October 24, 1939, increased the wage rates of 
about 610,000 workers. Industrial wage orders establishing minimum wage rates 
above 30 cents an hour up to 40 cents an hour have increased the wages of about 


800,000 workers. Forty cents an hour becomes the universal minimum on October 
24, 1945.” 


The largest groups raised by wage orders recommended by committees equally 
representative of the employers, the employees, and the public are 300,000 textile 
workers, 190,000 garment workers, 65,000 railroad workers, and 60,000 shoe workers. 
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Labor Pirating 


N English employer who gives a 

job to a worker who has quit 

another job without government 
permission has committed a criminal 
action and is prosecuted by the Crown. 
American employers may be in for 
something of the same kind of treat- 
ment, for Washington is thoroughly 
alarmed about the effects of unbridled 
labor pirating. 

Already we are scraping the bottom 
of the barrel which holds our reserve 
of unemployed skilled hands, and the 
competition for labor is in many re- 
spects keener than it was in 1918. In 
part, that is true because it is easier 
for employers to practice piracy today 
than it was in World War times, thanks 
Good hard 
roads and cheap, frequent bus sched- 
ules make it possible for a machinist to 
live, say, in Bridgeport, Conn., and 
work in Hartford. 

Tightly integrated New England has 
found its excellent transportation fa- 
cilities contributing to labor raiding. 
The New England Council and other 
agencies have attempted to foster 
agreements between employers to min- 
imize competition for labor and to stop 
the wage spiral before it starts. But 
even such compacts, supported as they 
are by common interest, are not likely 


to labor’s new mobility. 


to prevail when a manufacturer must 
find skilled labor for a multi-million- 
dollar defense contract. 

Consider the case of a Connecticut 
manufacturing company which recently 
put up a new plant for defense produc- 
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tion. This concern then offered $1.35 
an hour for tool and die makers. In 
connection with the offer, it made clear 
that it would give no jobs to workers 
already employed. Regardless of the 
company’s intentions—and there are 
some who accuse it of deliberate con- 
nivance—the effect of the offer was 
that many tool and die workers re- 
signed their jobs to apply for better- 
paying positions at the new plant. 
Neighboring employers have had to 
push wages up in self-defense. 

No section of the country is free of 
labor raiding. In one of the few statis- 
tical analyses attempted by non-govern- 
ment agencies to determine the extent 
of the practice, the Employers Associa- 
tion of Chicago estimates that workers 
leaving jobs for others at higher wages 
were responsible for 42 per cent of the 
employment turnover in the Chicago 
labor market during May. 

Competition for labor inevitably 
feeds on itself and breeds more com- 
petition in a kind of vicious circle. For 
example, the Department of Labor es- 
timates that in October, 1940, 18.8 per 
cent of the skilled workers hired by 
shipyards were drawn from employ- 
ment in the machine-tool industry and 
from other shipyards; 3.1 per cent were 
attracted away from aircraft and air- 
craft engine plants. Government stat- 
isticians say that these percentages now 
would be much higher. 

Two often-used devices for pirating 
are scouting and advertising. Some 
California aircraft manufacturers main- 
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tain employment offices in eastern ci- 
ties for the purpose of recruiting quali- 
fied workers. Other big defense con- 
tractors keep roving crews of scouts in 
the field to travel around to industrial 
centers rounding up skilled workers. 
The inducements offered are higher 
wages, practically guaranteed employ- 
ment for five years, and ultra-modern 
working conditions. 

In its early stages, and for the most 
part until this spring, the fight for la- 
bor resulted in a shift of skilled work- 
ers from non-defense to defense indus- 
tries. Such is no longer wholly the 
case, for today non-defense firms— 
seeking to exploit fully the expanding 
market which results from labor’s in- 
creased buying power—are bidding 
skilled hands away from defense jobs. 

Many firms have sought to combat 
labor pirating by another technique 
which Washington considers equally 
vicious. It is called “labor hoarding.” 
Numerous companies that do not need 
many skilled workers in production 
jobs have a crew of machinists and 
millwrights for maintenance purposes. 
Often these maintenance crews are sub- 
ject to layoffs for as long as five months 
of the year because their work dovetails 
with seasonal production activity. For- 
merly, when they were laid off they 
found other jobs and returned to their 
regular jobs when work picked up. 
Now they are being “hoarded”—that 





is, provided with continuous employ. 
ment to insure against their finding 
permanent jobs in defense industries, 
Frequently their work in the off-sea. 
sons consists of routine or “made. 
work” chores. 

In surveying the national scene, 
Washington is inclined to regard Mich. 
igan as the “best performer,” the 
region where labor competition has 
kept within the most reasonable 
bounds. Federal authorities point to 
one factor which they consider decisive 
in this state’s record—the thoroughly 
unionized condition of Michigan indus- 
tries. Although unionism in itself is 
no insurance against pirating, the col- 
lective-bargaining relationship between 
a union and an employer is usually 
embodied in a written contract which 
provides, among other things, seniority 
rules. And rigid seniority systems are 
considered about the best protection 
against pirating which a firm can get 
these days. A few cents more an hour 
is much less persuasive to a worker 
than retention of a seniority rating 
attained after years of service. 

Short of stringent regulations, reme- 
dial measures to stop labor pirating de- 
pend on voluntary cooperation, and 
experience has shown that when the 
going gets tough it’s every employer 
for himself. 

Business Week, July 12, 1941, p. 
56:6. 





> LOTS OF COMPANIES, in and out of the defense industries, have turned 
to paying monthly bonuses in defense bonds. Meanwhile, the practice of offering 
bonds as prizes in sales and safety contests is spreading. 
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—Forbes 6/15/41 
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Buying DS Bonds Out of Wages 


HAT patriotism is not limited to 
=. one group is attested by the 

quick response of employers and 
employees alike in purchasing Defense 
Savings Bonds and Stamps to help de- 
fray the cost of national defense. 

Labor organizations, including the 
A. F. of L., the C.1.0., and the railroad 
brotherhoods, have endorsed the em- 
ployee salary allotment purchase plan. 
In fact, labor unions, as well as other 
associations of a national character, 
and business concerns are investing 
their surplus funds in Defense Bonds. 

Although the United States Treas- 
ury Department is not sponsoring any 
particular payroll deduction plan, this 
method of selling bonds to wage earn- 
ers generally has its blessing. A Treas- 
ury staff of experts, headed by Jonas 
S. Touchstone, is cooperating with and 
advising those wishing to institute such 
a plan. 

An examination of the salary allot- 
ment plans adopted by several con- 
cerns—Jonas S. Touchstone Agency, 
Chicago; American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, New York; 
United States Rubber Company, New 
York; Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System; Riggs Na- 
tional Bank, Washington; General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady—reveals 
that the broad outlines of the salary al- 
lotment plans thus far adopted by 


_ these concerns for the purchase of De- 


fense Savings Bonds and Stamps fol- 
low one general pattern, with minor 


variations. (Many nationally-known 
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concerns not mentioned above have 
adopted similar plans.) 

The purchase of E Bonds was speci- 
fied by all the allotment plans. Two 
companies, the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company and the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, also offer F and 
G Bonds. 

Employee participation in the sal- 
ary allotment plans is voluntary. Sal- 
ary deductions are made at intervals, 
conforming to regular payroll periods 
—weekly, semi-monthly and monthly. 
Authorizations for the purchase of 
bonds may be amended or canceled by 
employees at any time prior to the 
purchase of the bonds upon appropriate 
written request, and are automatically 
canceled on the termination of an em- 
ployee’s service. 

The amount of the salary deduction 
at a given period varies from 25 cents 
to a sum sufficient to purchase a bond 
outright, with 75 cents being the most 
general semi-monthly allotment for 
those in the lower-income bracket. All 
the plans examined follow the practice 
of accumulating the salary allotment 
deductions in special banking ac- 
counts, appropriately designated, and 
of purchasing bonds for employees at 
regular intervals, usually once a month, 
when sufficient funds for the purpose 
have been accumulated for the accounts 
of employees. 

Delivery of bonds after purchase is 
made in two ways: (1) either directly 
to the purchaser by the Treasury De- 
partment, by registered mail, or (2) 
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through the purchasing company to its 
employees. Employees are cautioned 
to examine their bonds upon receipt to 
see that they are in the proper form. 

General Electric Company and the 
Riggs National Bank purchase Defense 
Savings Stamps as well as bonds for 
employees. The Riggs bank delivers 
the stamps to employees with their pay 
envelopes, letting them accumulate the 
stamps in their own albums. General 
Electric furnishes its employees with 
albums in which to mount their stamps. 
General Electric also places safekeep- 
ing facilities at its various plants at the 
disposal of its employees. 





Mr. Touchstone strongly advocates 
(1) that companies adopting Defense 
Savings Bond payroll deduction 
schemes offer E Bonds only because of 
the limited number of employees who 
can purchase F and G Bonds; (2) that 
companies employing large numbers of 
women encourage the purchase of De. 
fense Savings Stamps because of the 
large employee turnover; (3) that the 
allotment funds be segregated from all 
company funds; and (4) that compan- 
ies which are not well financed en- 
courage the sale of stamps instead of 


bonds. Banking, July, 1941, p. 32:1. 


Employee Publications 


URING the first World War, the 
D need for employee cooperation 

to stimulate increased produc- 
tion, and the growing realization of 
the importance of the human element 
in industry, resulted in a rapid growth 
in the number of employee publica- 
tions. Although the business depres- 
sions during the early 1920’s and 
1930’s caused many companies to sus- 
pend their publications, the number 
now active, estimated at about 1,000, is 
at an all-time high. 

To provide business executives and 
industrial editors with information 
about publication policies, practices 
‘and experience in representative estab- 
lishments, the Conference Board re- 
cently completed a study of employee 
periodicals in 203 companies. 

With respect to format, 124 of the 
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203 publications are classified as mag- 
azines. Among these, 35 different page 
sizes are found, the most common 
being 814” by 11”, 6” by 9”, 8” by 
11”, and 9” by 12”. The average 
number of pages per copy of the maga- 
zines is 23.1. Seventy-three publica- 
tions are classified as newspapers, and 
their page sizes are found to be equally 
varied. About one-half consist of four 
pages, and the average for the 73 is 6.9. 
Six publications are classified as bul- 
letins. 

An analysis of the reproduction pro- 
cesses used showed that 172, or 85.2%, 
of the 203 publications are printed by 
letter press, 17 are offset, eight are 
mimeographed, one is multigraphed, 
two are combination mimeograph and 
offset, and two are combination mimeo- 
graph and letter press. 
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Nearly four out of every five of the 
203 publications are issued once a 
month or more frequently. The range 
of circulation per issue is less than 
1,000 copies for 15.8%, 1,000 to 5,000 
copies for 45.3%, and over 5,000 cop- 
ies for 38.9%. 

The chief method of distribution is 
by messenger in 18.2% of the 203 com- 
panies, in bulk to departments or at 
exit gates in 57.6%, with pay check in 
3.5%, and by mail to employees’ homes 
in 20.7% of the companies. In an in- 
creasing number of companies, man- 
agement is mailing the publications in 
the belief that the advantages to be 
gained by family distribution more 
than justify the added expense in- 
volved. 

The immediate responsibility for the 
publication is delegated in over 75% 
of the establishments to the personnel 
or industrial relations division, or to 
the advertising, publicity or public re- 
lations department. In 11 of the com- 
panies the publication is supervised 
and produced by a special department. 
In 57 companies the publication is sub- 
ject to some direction by an advisory 
or editorial committee. 

Personal items, reports of social and 


athletic events, club and department 
news, safety and service awards are a 
few of the topics regularly covered in 
most employee publications. Over 
50% of the editors reported using ar- 
ticles that discuss important facts and 
problems of the industry; over 60% 
use items about company products or 
services, company history and growth, 
personnel policies, employee hobbies, 
and biographies of employees; over 
70% use articles on company opera- 
tions, and on employees and their jobs. 
In over 27% of the publications it is 
customary to print an interpretation of 
the company’s financial statement, and 
editors in 18.2% of the establishments 
stated that a separate report is pre- 
pared for this purpose. 

Comparable figures on the average 
cost per copy, excluding salaries and 
overhead, were reported for 171 publi- 
Amounts ranged from less 
than 1 cent per copy for a small news- 
paper to 30 cents per copy for a maga- 
zine having a circulation of less than 
5,000, but the average cost per copy 
of 105 magazines was 12.1 cents and of 
66 newspapers, 6.1 cents. By C. E. 
Payne. The Conference Board Man- 
agement Record, March, 1941, p. 34:4. 


cations. 


Inter-City Differences in Cost of Living 


HE cost of the “maintenance” budget for a family of four was established by 

the WPA in 1935. At March, 1941, prices, this budget varied in cost in 33 
large cities from $1,196.15 in Mobile, Ala., to $1,519.44 in New York City. The 
cities in which the cost was highest were, in order, New York, Washington, D. C., 
San Francisco and Chicago, in all of which, the yearly cost exceeded $1,460. 

On the basis of costs in Washington, D. C., as 100, food was relatively highest 
in New York, with San Francisco next in order. Clothing was highest in Cincin- 
nati and Cleveland, housing highest in Washington, D. C. (no other city came 
within 10 points of the cost in that city), and housefurnishings highest in New 


Orleans and San Francisco. 
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—Monthly Labor Review 5/41 
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Cooperative Training for Defense Jobs 


AN effective answer to industry’s search for employees who have both theoretical 
training and actual job experience is found in the pairing system of coopera- 
tive education in effect at Hillyer Junior College, Hartford, Connecticut. 


The pairing system enables two students of similar ability and objective to 
alternate eight-week periods of classroom study and private employment. Ap- 
proximately 25 Hartford business concerns have arranged to hire these young 
students. While one works in some plant or office, the partner attends classes 
at the college; at the end of eight weeks, the classroom student takes over the 
job while the worker returns to college. Students work the year round, but take 
the usual month’s vacation from classroom. 


The company adds one person at a time to the payroll, each student being 
paid for the period he works. With industrial plants paying a weekly rate 
averaging $15-$18, and retail and business concerns paying $12.50 and up, the 
student pays all college expenses and has about $100 left for transportation, 
lunches, and other expenses. 


Each cooperative student is graded by his or her immediate superior accord- 
ing to a marking sheet provided by Hillyer. Gradings cover such qualifications 
as effort, results, reliability, confidence, initiative, speed, attendance and memory. 


With one pay envelope, the company trains two new employees in its own 
way. With regular employment to be expected if the student is successful, the 
company obtains seasoned workers who do not have to “unlearn” previous training. 

Important feature of the plan is that students are not assigned to jobs and 
then forgotten; they are employed as potential executive material. To this end, 
employing companies have given excellent cooperation to develop this manpower. 
Another significant feature is that students start working immediately upon 
entering their freshman year. 


During the 1939-40 college year, 80 cooperative students studied engineering, 
accounting, business administration, retailing and secretarial work. 


—MIvprep §S. SuLiivan in American Business 4/41 


Shift Operations in the Machine-Tool Industry 


Two. and three-shift operation prevailed in machine-tool plants during March, 
1941. Practicaliy all workers were putting in eight to 20 hours of overtime 
weekly, the average being 12.5 hours. Comparatively few establishments were using 
a full complement of men on either the second or third shift. In a survey of 90 
plants in 12 key industries, seven plants operating on a single-shift basis employed 
about 3 per cent of the wage earners; 57 plants operating two shifts had 52 per 
cent; and the remaining 26 plants operating three shifts represented 45 per cent 
of the total. Second- and third-shift work in many plants was limited to operations 

in “bottleneck” departments and to maintenance and repair work. 
—Monthly Labor Review 6/41 








AMA SPECIAL INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS CONFERENCE 
A Special Industrial Relations Conference of the American Man- 
agement Association will be held in Philadelphia on Wednesday and 


Thursday, October I and 2. 
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British Labor Controls 


HE survey of British labor regula- 
tions issued by the 
Wage and Hour Division of the 
Department of Labor is of particular 
interest because of the likelihood that 
similar measures may have to be 
adopted in this country before long. 


recently 


There is no question, of course, about 
industrial conscription here, but as un- 
employment dwindles and skilled-labor 
shortages become more pronounced, 
steps will have to be taken to assure 
an adequate labor supply for defense 
needs, as well as to prevent a runaway 
rise in wage rates. 

It is significant that the British au- 
thorities found it necessary some time 
ago to modify collective-bargaining 


agreements to remove restrictions upon - 


hours of work. Legislation setting 
maximum working hours was_sus- 
pended also. Overtime rates of pay, 
however, have been retained for time 
worked in excess of the standard 44- 
hour British workweek. 

The British Minister of Labor has 
been given broad powers to assure that 
essential plants will obtain the work- 
ing forces they require. The most 
drastic measure has been industrial 
conscription, which went into effect 
earlier this year, under which the Min- 
ister may direct any citizen to take a 
job for which he is suited at compen- 
sation and under working conditions 


set by the Ministry of Labor. At the 
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same time, pirating of labor by hard- 
pressed manufacturers has been ended 
by emergency legislation which re- 
quires employers to obtain consent of 
the Minister before they may adver- 
tise for or otherwise recruit workers. 
Employees, in turn, may not leave their 
jobs without official sanction. Union 
restrictions upon apprentice training 
have been suspended, to permit a maxi- 
mum expansion of the working force. 

To prevent strikes, the Minister of 
Labor has the power to fix wages and 
working conditions. This is relatively 
easy in Britain, where wage scales are 
far more standardized than in this 
country. While the right to strike still 
exists in theory, the pressure of public 
opinion and intervention by the Minis- 
ter have virtually eliminated walkouts. 

While circumstances here do not 
call for such drastic controls upon 
labor as the British have imposed, the 
time is approaching in this country 
when something will have to be done 
to check competitive bidding for avail- 
able workers, the wholesale migration 
of workers to higher-paying jobs, and 
such clauses in labor contracts as those 
providing for double pay for weekend 
and holiday work. In the aggregate, 
these practices, fully as much as strikes, 
threaten the efficiency of the defense 
program. The Journal of Commerce, 
July 7, 1941, p. 4:1. 








Strike Record of 1940 


ESS than half as many workers 

were involved and only about one- 

third as many man-days were lost 
in strikes in 1940 as in 1939. Accord- 
ing to data compiled by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, about one out of 
every 43 employed workers in the 
United States was involved in a strike 
or lockout some time during 1940, as 
against one out of every 21 workers in 
the previous year. The 2,508 strikes 
recorded in 1940 involved approx- 
imately 577,000 wage earners and re- 
sulted in 6,700,000 man-days of idle- 
ness, 

The level of strike activities in re- 
cent years has been substantially be- 
low the level which prevailed in the 
period of the first World War. The 
five-year period 1916-20 averaged 
3,727 strikes per year. This was con- 
siderably higher than the annual aver- 
age of 2,961 recorded in the last five 
years. 

The time loss caused by strikes in 
1940 averaged about 1114 days per 
worker involved. Nearly 42 per cent 
of the workers involved were away 
from their jobs for less than one week, 
40 per cent were on strike from a 
week up to a month, and about 12 per 
cent were idle from one month to two 
months. Slightly more than 5 per cent 
were involved in stoppages which con- 
tinued for more than two months, 

Five industry groups recorded more 
than half a million man-days of idle- 
ness in 1940. Machinery manufactur- 
ing, with a total of 810,000 man-days 
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of idleness, was followed closely by 
lumber, with 807,000. Textiles, trans- 
portation and communication, and 
trade also lost more than half a million 
man-days of work because of strikes. 
Causes and Results: Union recog- 
nition, closed or union shop, discrim- 
ination against members of the union, 
or other union organization matters 
were the major issue in approximately 
one-half of the strikes occurring in 
1940, involving about one-third of all 
workers on strike. Wages and hours 
were secondary issues in about two- 
fifths of these disputes. About 48 per 
cent of these strikes were substantially 
won by the workers. Twenty-eight per 
cent were settled on a compromise 
basis, and 23 per cent were terminated 
with little or no gains to workers. 
Many of the union organization 


strikes were against non-union firms 


where newly organized workers were 
demanding recognition for the first 
time. Some of the strikes, however, 
were to prevent unionized firms from 
reverting to non-union conditions, 
About 13 per cent of the strikes were 
against firms where unions, having 
formal recognition, were attempting to 
strengthen their bargaining position 
by securing a closed or union shop. 
Wages and hours were the major 
issues in 30 per cent of the strikes, 
which included 41 per cent of the 
workers involved in all strikes. Al- 
most 9 out of every 10 of these wage 
and-hour strikes were called for the 
purpose of bettering workers’ condi- 
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tions, that is, increasing wages and/or 
decreasing hours. The remaining 10 
per cent were in protest against em- 
ployers’ efforts to reduce wages and/or 
increase hours. 

About 44 per cent of all the wage- 
and-hour strikes were successful, 43 
per cent were compromised, and 13 
per cent were unsuccessful. 


Method of Settlement: Federal 


and state government officials assisted 


workers and management in settling 
43 per cent of the strikes ending in 
1940. Another 40 per cent were set- 
tled by direct negotiations between 
employers and union representatives. 
Nearly all the remaining strikes were 
terminated without formal settlement. 
By Don Q. CrowtHer. Labor In- 
formation Bulletin, May, 1941, p. 9:2. 


Industrial Health Practices 


NALYSIS of the information pro- 
vided by 2,064 replies to a Na- 
tional Association of Manufactur- 

ers’ survey on factory health programs 
has revealed the following significant 
facts: 

(1) Health programs have proved 
their worth to the companies institut- 
ing them. An estiraate on the basis of 
reductions in various health hazards 
reported in this survey reveals that a 
health program saves the average 500- 
employee plant $5,611 net per year. 
Over 90 per cent of those replying in- 
dicated reductions in accident frequen- 
cy, occupational diseases, absenteeism, 
and compensation insurance premiums. 
Between 85 per cent and 90 per cent 
indicated reductions in labor turnover, 
in addition to 83 per cent reporting a 
good effect on their labor relations. 

(2) Most concerns use physical ex- 
aminations as a means of determining 
proper placement of their employees 
but do not unwarrantedly discriminate 
against applicants on the basis of the 
results of these examinations. Only 4.4 
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per cent, on the average, of those ap- 
plying for jobs in 1,154 plants were 
rejected because of shortcomings dis- 
closed during physical examinations. 
Eighty per cent of 1,388 plants report- 
ing their policy stated that they had 
some system of rating their examinees 
according to the physical demands of 
the job. All the large organizations 
employing 20,000 men or over reported 
that physical examination records were 
kept confidential between doctor (or 
nurse) and examinee, as contrasted to 
45 per cent of the plants with less than 
250 employees. 

(3) Twenty-three specific items were 
listed as important components of a fac- 
tory health program. The most preva- 
lent services reported by the 2,064 
plants in the survey were as follows: 

Over 80 per cent—program of accident 
prevention; exhaust ventilation for dust, 
fumes or gas control; plant housekeeping 
and sanitation program. 

70-80 per cent—maintenance of a 
locker room; rooms equipped for medical 
examinations and emergency treatment; 


pre-emp'oyment phys:cal examinations of 
factory employees by a doctor. 
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60-70 per cent—maintenance of a rest 
room; records of all illnesses and ab- 
sences. 

50-60 per cent—fatigue prevention pro- 
gram, including refreshments available; 
employee hospital insurance; provision 
for recreational or athletic activities; 
periodic checkup of illumination of work 
surfaces. 

Various other services were maintained 
by smaller proportions of the compa- 
nies. 

(4) The survey shows that factory 
health programs are becoming more 
widely accepted regardless of size or 
type of industry, while these factors do 
have a direct influence on the average 
annual per capita costs of such pro- 
grams. An average per capita cost of 
$5.17 was reported for plant medical 
programs, $3.34 for safety programs, 
and $3.41 for industrial hygiene pro-. 


grams. Wide variations by industry 
were reported in the costs of all three 
phases of a health program, but they 
showed no significant correlation with 
the specific accident and disease hay. 
ards of the industries. The independ- 
ent companies revealed a gradual de. 
crease in the annual per capita cost of 
medical programs as the number of 
employees increased. 

Forty-three per cent of the respond- 
ents had established their health ser- 
vices during the past depression decade, 
Seventy per cent of the programs insti- 
tuted within the past five years were in 
plants having less than 500 employees. 

National Association of Manufactur. 
ers, New York, May, 1941. 76 pp. 50 


cents. 


Opposition to Defense Strikes 


HE extent to which popular im- 

patience with strikes in defense 

industries has grown is well illus- 
trated by a survey of factory workers’ 
opinion conducted by Fortune maga- 
zine. Fully two-thirds of the factory 
workers queried favor the outlawing of 
jurisdictional strikes in defense indus- 
tries. Nearly 60 per cent of them want 
to have strikes to win a closed shop 
barred, and well over 50 per cent 
would prohibit walkouts to gain wage 
increases or reductions in working 
hours in armament industries. 

If opinion among the workers them- 
selves is thus overwhelmingly against 
strikes in defense industries, why do 
these disputes persist? 
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One answer to this question may be 
found in the history of the shipyard 
strike in the San Francisco Bay area. 
About 1,800 machinists, by walking 
out and establishing picket lines, 
forced some 18,000 other workers into 
idleness. In this case, as in many 
others, a small minority of the em: 
ployees in a plant can precipitate a 
strike by walking out and establishing 
picket lines which other trade union 
members will not cross. It has been 
reliably estimated that about 20 per 
cent of the working force in a typical 
factory can produce a strike which 
other workers will join wholeheartedly 
because of the odium they attach to all 
forms of strikebreaking activity. 
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Another source of strikes in plants 
where rank-and-file opinion opposes 
interruption of work is the undemo- 
cratic procedure that prevails in many 
unions, and the irregularities that often 
attend strike votes. 

Legislation to outlaw strikes and 
set up compulsory arbitration prob- 
ably could not pass. 
well as union leaders, would oppose 


Employers, as 


such a measure because arbitrators 
usually grant union demands in part, 
and thus encourage the filing of ever- 
greater wage-increase and other re- 
quests. 

Personnel men believe that three 
less drastic steps could solve the pres- 


ent crisis in large measure, a survey 
by the National Industrial Conference 
Board shows. Legislation to establish 
a cooling-off period in defense indus- 
tries of 30 to 60 days, before strikes 
may start, would prove of much help. 
Impartial supervision of strike votes 
by a government agency would help 
prevent the precipitation of strikes by 
militant minorities. Finally, the much- 
needed revision of the Wagner Act to 
give employers equal rights with em- 
ployees would tend to reduce the num- 
ber of strikes through specifying a 
series of unfair labor practices for 
which union leaders could be cited. 
The Journal of Commerce, May 28, 
1941, p. 4:1. 


““Flash!”’ 


ECENTLY the Tool Steel Gear and Pinion Company, of Cincinnati, adopted a 
plan of broadcasting important events from its telephone switchboard to the 


various plant and office departments. A public address system is installed, and the 
telephone operator has a radio from which she tunes in news. She then writes a 
brief résumé of the news and broadcasts it over the public address system. A few 
safety messages are also broadcast in the form of brief slogans or statements. These 
slogans are submitted by the workers, and for each one accepted a small award is 
made. During the World Series baseball games the scores are broadcast by innings 
so that no workers are tempted to sneak away from their work to listen in on an 
outside receiver. 





—American Business 7/41 


Maintenance on Wheels 


ue old problem of how to save time in going from one maintenance job to 
another in a large factory has been successfully solved by the maintenance 
department of the All-Steel-Equip Company, Aurora, III. 

At the suggestion of one of the executives, a conventional bicycle and an 
extra rear wheel were purchased. With the aid of a few feet of light tubing, 
it was a simple matter to make a tricycle with a tool-box carrier. The extra 
wheel not only provides the needed stability, but it permits the rider to travel 
at the very slow speeds necessary in crowded aisles or when turning corners. 


, Formerly the maintenance men used to tire easily, not from working but 
rom walking from job to job. Now they save 75 per cent of the time that had 
been wasted in walking around the plant. 


—H. Darrow in Factory Management and Maintenance 4/41 
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How People and Markets Are Changing 


F no changes in the country’s popu- 
:... or business structure took 

place from one decade to the next, 
there would be no point in taking a 
Census. In fact, the Census justifies 
itself to the extent that it uncovers 
important new figures of growth or 
contraction. 

In this sense, the Sixteenth Decennial 
Census was eminently worthwhile. It 
uncovered for the period 1930-40 im- 
portant trends in the nation’s popula- 
tion, buying habits, and consumer ca- 
pacity. The following highlights are 
a collection of readily noticeable 
changes of special interest to the sales 
and marketing fields. 

The Census of Population, for in- 
stance, reveals that America’s people as 
a whole are growing older and that the 
ratio of deaths to the total population, 
and of births too, is declining. 

The net rate of reproduction has 
slowed down to the point where the 
country is confronted with the likeli- 
hood of a stationary population within 
a few more decades unless immigration 
and the usual refuge of the forecaster 
—the imponderables—intervene. 

The number of families in the 
United States is increasing in a greater 
ratio than the population, while the 
number of persons per family is de- 
creasing. 

American women are living on an 
average three years longer than the 
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men. There are more females than 
males in 76 of the 92 cities of over 
100,000 population; a decade ago this 
was true of only 63 of the big cities, 

Widely differing changes between 
1930 and 1940 in the population of 
various areas provide evidences of 
trends that must be taken into ace- 
count in marketing programs. The de- 
cline of population between 1930 and 
1940 in the “dust bowl” states extend- 
ing from Canada to Texas is in marked 
contrast to the rapid growth of Flor- 
ida, California, New Mexico, Nevada 
and Idaho. 

Similar contrast may be noted in 
connection with cities. Miami, Flor- 
ida, San Diego, California, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Jacksonville, Florida, 
increased in population more than a 
third between 1930 and 1940, while 
moderate declines were shown by a 
considerable number of cities, such as 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, Lowell, Mass., 
and Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

The rate of population growth be- 
tween 1930 and 1940 differed widely 
among farm, village and city areas of 
the United States. Thus there was vil- 
tually no change between these years 
in the total farm population, while the 
population in cities increased about 8 
per cent, and that in village areas in- 
creased by more than 14 per cent. 
These differentials in growth are im 
portant factors in the formulation of 
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advertising and other marketing pro- 
grams. 

These contrasting movements in pop- 
ulation provide the basis for marked 
revision of advertising quotas and other 
types of sales effort and must be taken 
into account in programs concerned 
with the expansion or contraction of 
retail outlets. 

The 1940 Census returns have con- 
firmed predictions that the population 
will show an increase in the upper age 
groups. Although the effect of this 
increase and of the corresponding de- 
crease in the younger age classes is 
slow in operation, it may be expected 
to have important long-run implica- 
tions with respect to the marketing 
prospects for many types of goods 
which are consumed largely either by 
the young or the old—for example, in- 
fant’s wear and school books on the 
one hand, and wheel chairs, artificial 
teeth, and canes on the other. 

Evidence from the 1940 Census 
shows that the average size of family 
has decreased appreciably between 
1930 and 1940. However, the number 
of families has increased, and it is en- 
tirely possible that the number of fami- 
lies may continue to increase after the 
total population has become station- 
ary. The trend in the markets for 
goods which are consumed on a family 
basis may therefore be relatively more 
favorable than that for goods associ- 
ated with the individual consumer. For 
example, homes and various durable 
household items such as refrigerators, 
washing machines, etc., may have a 
somewhat more favorable long-range 
market outlet than items such as cloth- 
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ing and food, which are closely related 
to the number of individual consumers. 

The population per occupied dwell- 
ing unit in 1940 of 3.8, as compared 
with the size per family in 1930 of 
4.1 persons, indicates a decline in 
family size substantially greater than 
in previous decades. The smaller size 
but greater number of families implies 
increased family savings, spending of 
a great proportion of the family bud- 
get for luxuries, smaller houses, etc. 

The increase in number of families 
of 16.6 per cent from 1930 to 1940, in 
contrast to the increase in population 
of only 7.2 per cent, indicates a poten- 
tial market for houses and household 
equipment and supplies far in excess 
of what is commonly associated with 
the needs of a slowly increasing popu- 
lation for goods intended for consump- 
tion by individuals. 

Practically all the metropolitan dis- 
trict reports which showed population 
data for both 1930 and 1940 disclosed 
greater population increases for the 
areas outside the central city than in 
the central cities. The same trend is 
revealed by the changes in number of 
families, although the differences in 
rate of increase between the central 
cities and outlying areas are less when 
measured by families than by popula- 
tion. Decentralization in families as 
well as population suggests the contin- 
uation of the general trend toward sec- 
ondary business or shopping areas, at 
least for most of the non-quality, 
cheaper articles ordinarily purchased 
at frequently recurring intervals. By 
VerciL D. REED. Advertising & Sell- 
ing, July, 1941, p. 15:4. 
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13 States Contain Nation’s Best Customers 


ARE you trying to sell something? Well, here’s a tip: Concentrate your activi- 
ties on 13 states (we'll name them in a minute) and you'll be tapping the 
bulk of the nation’s buyers. 

According to data compiled by J. Walter Thompson Co.,* residents of these 
13 states comprise more than 58% of the country’s total population and buy 
more goods and services than all the other 35 states combined. And (this is 
important) approximately three-fourths of the country’s individual federal income 
taxpayers reside within their boundaries. 

Here they are: California, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Mich- 
igan, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas and Wiscon- 
sin. 

As you probably noticed, the nation’s star customers are not confined to any 
one section of the country, although a good portion of them are located in the 
industrial areas of the middlewest and the east. 

A quick glance at the figures shows us that 68.19% of all residence tele- 
phones are located, in these states, as are 63.26% of the total passenger automo- 
biles, and 63.38% of home radios. 

Heading the list, of course, is New York. With 10.24% of the country’s 
total population, the Empire State has 17.26% of the nation’s income taxpayers, 
11.33% of its residence telephones, 8.89% of passenger cars, and 11.27% of all 
home radios. 

A rather significant situation is revealed by the figures for California. This 
state has only 5.25% of the nation’s population, but its percentage of income 
taxpayers, telephones, automobiles and radios is much greater, being 8.66%, 


8.01%, 8.82% and 6.33%, respectively. 
—The Wall Street Journal 6/4/41 





*“Population and Its Distribution,’ Harper & Bros., New York, 1941. 


“One-Fifth of a Nation” 


[NVESTIGATORS of Ross Federal Research Corp. recently interviewed 1,776 

“little fellows” in four industrial cities to determine how today’s incomes and 
purchases vary from a year ago. Their findings indicate that the submerged “one- 
third of a nation” should probably be re-dubbed “the submerged one-fifth.” High- 
lights of the survey follow: 

1. The lower one-third in the urban income group is still to some extent sub- 
merged, for seven out of ten families declare they are not better off financially than 
they were a year ago. (‘his can be questioned, since some families may have 
concealed income gains.) 

2. Those three families in ten which admit better incomes are on the average 
$415 a year better off. 

3. Even though less than 60 per cent of those with increased incomes have as 
yet made any major purchases, the group as a whole is buying more readily than 
possibly any other population group; one out of every five has bought a new re- 
frigerator within the year, one in every 11 has bought a new car, one in every eight 
new furniture. 

4. Even the lowest in the low-income group is a steady customer for low-priced 
nationally advertised consumption goods, but “percentage of use” shoots up rapidly 
as families become more prosperous. 

5. Lack of more aggressive promotion on the low-income group probably ac- 
counts for the fact that 42 per cent of the families with average income increases of 
$415 a year have not made any major purchases within one year. 

, —Sales Management 7/1/41 
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12 Principles in 


HILE unfilled orders grow and 
W csivries lag, some sales ex- 

ecutives are re-examining sales- 
men’s compensation plans. There is a 
widespread tendency to believe that 
salesmen are making too much money. 
Holders of this opinion argue that it 
takes no salesmanship to get orders 
from eager buyers whose only question 
is about delivery dates. Hence, they 
maintain, there is no sense in paying 
salesmen to get unwanted business, and 
it would be better to pay them for not 
selling. While this point of view is 
based on error, such opinions are un- 
doubtedly leading to revisions in sales 
compensation methods. 

It is the view of the writer that 
equitable salesmen’s compensation 
plans must conform to these 12 prin- 
ciples: 

1. Pay rates which are compatible 
with the operating characteristics of 
the business. 

2. Pay amounts which will attract 
and hold men capable of fulfilling the 
sales requirements that exist. 

3. Orient the salesmen’s efforts to 
profitable customers and _ potentially 
profitable customers. 

4. Minimize or eliminate contact 
with unprofitable customers and pros- 
pects like them. 

5. Compensate only for activities 
which contribute to the advancement 
of the business. 

6. Compensate for non-selling ac- 
tivities which are required by the 
management. 
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Paying Salesmen 


7. Insure sufficient frequency and 
continuity of cultivation to protect 
against inroads among profitable ac- 
counts by competitors. 

8. Assure sufficient regular income 
to give salesmen reasonable freedom 
from worry about basic family ex- 
penses, but not enough more to lead to 
complacency. 

9. Reward them to the full extent 
that their results warrant, no matter 
how large the figures on their pay 
checks. 

10. Be free from provisions which 
penalize salesmen for ,mistakes of 
others in the organization. 

11. Be simple and understandable, 
with no complex formulae for calculat- 
ing earnings. 

12. Be free from manipulation, and 
particularly from arbitrary rate 
changes which salesmen can construe 
as “chiseling.” 

To develop such a plan may seem 
like a large order, but it should not be 
very difficult if marketing and account- 
ing facts are adequate. Surely, from 
the past experience and current in- 
formation which enters into the con- 
struction of the budget, it is not hard 
to gauge the limits that are safe for 
direct sales expense. Compensation 
paid by successful competitors, and 
these rates applied to past and proba- 
ble sales, together with other readily 
available facts, afford a sound basis 
for opinion as to the salary range nec- 
essary to obtain competent men. 

When it is known what the amounts 
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and percentages should be (and they 
vary widely in different industries) , it 
is quite simple to define the job a 
salesman must do to pay his way and 
earn a bonus. It is too much to expect 
any sales compensation plan alone to 
make the salesmen do all the things 
they should and none of the things they 
should not do. Merchandising, pro- 
motion, sales control, and market re- 
search are still vitally important; but 
the right compensation plan imple- 
ments them and gives salesmen a di- 
rect incentive to substitute cooperation 
for lip-service to them. 

If the basic salary is set as low as 
seems safe, With a low and sensible 
quota that makes a bonus reasonably 
easy to earn when the Federal Reserve 
Index of Production stands at, let us 
say, 90, the compensation plan is really 


an incentive plan and not merely a 
profit-sharing scheme. 

A bonus based on profitable produc- 
tion above the basic quota assures the 
salesmen that they will be paid in pro- 
portion to their accomplishments, 
There is a nice question of determining 
the worth of each successive dollar of 
sales between break-even point and 
maximum plant capacity. In some com- 
panies, each added dollar has nearly 
equal value from an over-all point of 
view; but more often profit margins 
first increase to an optimum value and 
then turn downward again as volume 
approaches its limit. The chances are 
that salesmen will prefer the logic of a 
sliding scale, either upward or down- 
ward progressively, with arbitrary lim- 
its which are related to quota attain- 
ment ratios. By Wit.tarp M. Fox. 
Printers’ Ink, June 20, 1941, p. 21:3. 


Company Defense Plan 


WHEN war orders stop, competition starts. 


If the principle of preparedness 


against the uncertain future is sound for a nation, it is sound for an industrial 


concern. 


Important elements of a company defense program as conducted by an indus- 


trial advertising manager are: 


1. Keep distributors, dealers and customers informed about products, product 
applications, the reasons for price changes, delayed deliveries, priorities that stop 
or sharply curtail regular business procedures, etc. 


2. Protect brand names by keeping them in the minds of people to whom you 
must look later for business. Don’t let your markets forget you. 

3. Tell your long-established connections the facts. No worthwhile connection 
will criticize a company for failure to do business as usual in these days of prepared- 


ness. 
4. Modernize catalogs. 


The advertising manager can now take time to cast 


critical eyes on his company’s catalogs—redesign them, bring them up to date, in- 


ject new life into them. 


5. Take time to plan mail campaigns with the care and precision they require 


to merit results. 


6. Develop sales manual data into more practical, usable form. 


Investigate 


competitive products and prepare sales manuals that will really help a salesman 


combat competition. 


7. If the company exhibits at conventions in normal times, study the compara- 
tive merits of various conventions held regularly in normal times. 
—Ricnarp P. Dopps, quoted in Modern Industry 6/15/41 
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Ginancial Management 


What to Expect on Taxes 


N wartime, taxation has a triple 
heen first, to collect revenues 

and thus help defray the increased 
operating expenses of the government; 
second, to distribute the war burden 
equitably and thus prevent profiteer- 
ing; third, to limit the buying power 
of the ultimate consumers and thus 
lessen the possibility of inflation. 

To date, the Washington legislators 
have been concerned primarily with 
items 1 and 2. They have endeavored 
to increase both individual and cor- 
poration tax rates and to boost the ex- 
cess profits levies. In this way they 
hope to collect revenue and to recap- 
ture any excessive earnings deriving 
from the defense effort. But, as we 
learned from the last war, such un- 
scientific procedure will not prevent an 
inflationary price rise. 

Of course, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and Civilian Supply is try- 
ing to keep prices down—by regula- 
tion. But all the regulation in the 
world does not alter the fact that the 
government is spending some $5,000,- 
000,000 more this year and will prob- 
ably spend $10,000,000,000 more next 
year than it takes in. In other words, 
the government is priming purchasing 
power at the same time that production 
of consumer goods is limited. 

Ideally, any tax program should be 
designed with that in mind; ideally, 
officials should work out a schedule of 
consumer goods that will be or that 
they think should be in short supply. 
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Then they could establish high taxes on 
such goods and thus both increase reve- 
nues and cut down consumer demand. 

But any such scientific analysis of 
the tax problem is unlikely. Legisla- 
tors like to obtain revenues as easily as 
possible, with minimum repercussions 
from the voters. Instead, Congress is 
likely to revert to the policy of the last 
war, when the big tax burden, as the 
following table shows, was shouldered 
onto corporations: 


Personal Income Corporation 


Taxes Taxes 
$ 173,387,000 $ 171,805,000 
795,381,000 2,142,446,000 
1,127,722,000 3,158,764,000 





Current proposals to boost both nor- 
mal and excess profits levies bear out 
this congressional predisposition to let 
the corporation pay. But there is 
another reason. Since the World War, 
personal income taxes have advanced 
more than corporation levies. For in- 
stance, in 1940, individual taxes 
amounted to an estimated $1,600,000,- 
000, or 26 per cent higher than their 
World War peak; corporation levies, 
on the other hand, were around 
$2,300,000,000, or 27 per cent under 
their 1918 high. Thus, considering 
World War taxation, Washington will 
see more room for expansion in cor- 
poration taxes than in personal levies. 
That’s worth bearing in mind in seek- 
ing to anticipate the trend in taxation 
during a long-drawn-out war. Business 
Week, June 28, 1941, p. 68:1. 
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Jusurance 


Revised Provisions for Automobile Cover 


EVISED standard provisions for 

automobile liability _ policies, 

automobile combination _poli- 
cies, and automobile physical damage 
policies will be announced shortly by 
the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, the National Au- 
tomobile Underwriters Association, and 
the American Mutual Alliance. 

The automobile combination policy 
provisions constitute in a large degree 
a combination of the automobile lia- 
bility and the automobile physical 
damage policy provisions. While it is 
not possible because of the inherent 
difference between the liability and 
physical damage coverages to have 
common provisions for all these cover- 
ages, common and uniformly expressed 
provisions have been developed for all 
those portions of the policy which lend 
themselves to this treatment. The re- 
sult will be a combination policy more 
concise and more clearly expressed 
than has ever before been possible. 

Among improvements proposed in 
the standard provisions for the auto- 
mobile liability policy are the follow- 
ing: 

1. Coverage, additional 
premium charge, for automobiles which 
are temporarily substituted for the in- 
sured automobile, as, for example, 
when a substitute automobile is used 
during the repair of the insured auto- 
mobile. 


without 
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2. The definition of an automobile 
has been enlarged to cover, without 
additional premium, all trailers used 
for general utility purposes with auto- 
mobiles which are rated as private pas- 
senger automobiles. 

3. The time limit for automatic cov- 
erage on a new automobile replacing 
the insured automobile, pending notice 
for permanent transfer of the insur- 
ance, is increased from 10 to 30 days. 

4. The automatic extension of cov- 
erage under the assignment clause un- 
der the conditions stated is made avail- 
able for a period of 60 days against 


-the present period of 30 days. 


5. A medical payments coverage in- 
suring agreement is included in the 
standard provisions with its use in the 
policy being optional with the insur- 
ance company. Today this coverage is 
obtainable only by endorsement of the 
policy or by issuance of a separate 
policy. : 

The new provisions for the standard 
physical damage policy are largely a 
modification of the policy provisions 
announced in July, 1940. 

It is expected that final action on the 
provisions will have been taken by the 
various company organizations and the 
necessary filings completed for official 
promulgation of the forms within the 
next 45 to 60 days. 

The Weekly Underwriter, June 14, 
1941, p. 1425:1. 
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Off-the-Job Safety 


ARNING that street and other 
off-the-job accidents are killing 
and disabling American work- 
ers at an alarmingly increasing rate, 
Julien H. Harvey, managing director of 
the National Conservation Bureau, has 
urged industrial management through- 
out the nation to extend plant safety 
courses to the hazards of leisure hours. 
While the safety methods adopted by 
plant managements over the last 25 
years have reduced occupational acci- 
dents 50 per cent, Mr. Harvey stated 
that the safety outlook for traffic, pub- 
lic places and the home was “bad.” 
“Keeping off-the-job accidents down 
to a minimum,” Mr. Harvey declared, 
“was never more important to the fu- 
ture of America than it is today. We 
have embarked upon the greatest pro- 
gram of industrial production and ex- 
pansion ever attempted by any na- 
re 
“Although employee safety, both on 
and off the job, is in the last analysis 
largely dependent on the personal 
safety-consciousness and cooperation of 
the individual worker, leadership in 
inaugurating the safety program is 
most successfully provided by manage- 
ment. . . . The most reasonable ap- 


proach is to quite frankly proceed on 
the theory that off-the-job safety bene- 
fits both the employer and the em- 
ployee, and that in the last analysis an 
injury, suffering and possibly death 
are greater tragedies to the individual 
than the resultant financial loss can 
ever be to any employer. 

“A great many plants have taught 
their employees off-the-job safety by 
giving them the opportunity to take 
first-aid courses. A first-aid course 
conducted after work hours will have 
plenty of enrolments, and a lot of off- 
the-job safety awareness will be ab- 
sorbed by the class in the process. In 
one community a group of industries 
got together and ran a three-day safety 
congress for their employees and the 
12,000 residents living in the vicinity. 
Ten thousand people, including work- 
men, housewives and children, attended 
that safety congress. In another plant 
the employees conduct a safety associa- 
tion which holds a meeting once a 
month in the town auditorium. These 
are just a few illustrations of the inter- 
est shown in 24-hour-a-day safety by 
employers and employees.” The Weck:- 
ly Underwriter, June 21, 1941, p. 
1480:1. 


Life Insurance Protection for Pensioners 


"THE cost of providing life insurance protection to the pensioned employee over 

65 is considerably higher than for younger employees. At Weirton Steel Com- 
pany this problem has been solved by the company’s agreeing to contribute certain 
sums to the employees’ benefit association yearly. These amounts are held in a 
special fund which is used to meet the extra cost to the association of continuing 
the insurance of retired members. The retired workers pay the same premium as 


active members. 


—The Conference Board Management Record 7/41 
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Promotions Based on Classification System 


ae job promotions to all its 1,500 employees are insured by the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Milwaukee, by means of a job classification 
system developed with the help of the employees themselves. 


When the program was started three years ago, each employee was asked 
to write out a description of his job, listing all the duties for which he was 
responsible. These descriptions cleared through the office supervisors and through 
special departmental committees. They: then went to the personnel department 
for final checking. 


On the basis of these descriptions, each job was accorded a group classi- I 
fication designated by one of the letters of the alphabet from A to G-2. A 
general committee approved these classifications. Then salary ranges were set 
up for each class. If, for instance, a clerk was classified in Class C, his salary 
might range from $14 to $20, with C-1 earning $14, C-2 earning $16, C-3 earning are 
$18, and C-4 earning the maximum weekly salary for that classification—$20. 
Each job would involve certain added duties or more difficult assignments in the 
same general type of work. Promotion beyond $20, however, would be made to 
the next letter group, which would be a different job. 

Employees are rated semi-annually, according to a scale posted on the 
bulletin board so that they know when and on exactly what factors they are being Que 
rated. Later, in a private interview, they are informed what their ratings are. F 

There are four factors listed on the rating scale: (1) personal impression 
and knowledge of job; (2) capacity for work, adaptability and cooperativeness; 
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(3) dependability; and (4) effectiveness on the job. é 
Each person is rated by at least two of his superiors, independently, and 
the average is taken. The individual ratings of each superior are listed on the An 


employee’s chart, so that varying standards may be taken into consideration. 
Some superiors have a higher standard than others. One man’s average total for 
employees may be 76. A rating of 65 from this man would have more merit 
than it would have from a superior who was more lenient and whose average 
was 90. 


“Our method of rating differs from that of most organizations,” comments 
the personnel manager at Northwestern, “in that we let our employees know 
what is going on. We find that employees like the system—it makes them feel 
that their promotion can never be stymied by the attitude of one superior in the 
organization.” 

—American. Business 5/41 


Handling Inquiries in 272 Selected Companies 


GOME significant facts and figures were disclosed in a recent Dartnell survey of 

inquiry-answering practices observed by 272 concerns in 200 lines of business. 
While a summary of majority practices is of less practical value than the specific 
procedures revealed in the study, the figures should nevertheless be of interest to 
sales executives. : 


It was found that 59.4% of the companies answer inquiries by third-class mail; 
25.3% reply by first-class mail; 12.4% use combination envelopes; and 2.9% use 
postcards. Fill-ins for form letters are used by 67.1% of the respondents. Con- 
ventional letters are used for follow-up by 91.2% of the companies, as against 8.8% 
using novelty letters (gadgets, die cut, etc.). 

—Dartnell Report No, 507 
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The Management Question Box 


Questions and Answers on Management Practice 
Based on the Inquiries Received by the AMA Research 
and Information Bureau. 


Individual replies are made promptly either by mail or telephone to inquiries 
received by the Research and Information Bureau. This service is available to 
executives of concerns holding company memberships. The questions cited here 
are those which it is believed are of general interest to the membership. 


Contributory Infringement of Patents 


Question: Under existing conditions we are obliged to use many new sources 
of supply and therefore should like to include in our purchasing contracts a 
clause protecting us from contributory infringement of patents. How should 
a clause of this nature be worded? 


Answer: Since it is a fact that the purchaser of an infringing article is liable 
for damages, a number of companies safeguard themselves by provisos in their 
purchase orders or agreements. Samples of these clauses as used by represen- 
tative concerns follow: 


“It is agreed that goods ordered above shall comply with all Federal 
Laws relative thereto and that you will defend and save harmless this com- 
pany from loss, cost or damage, by reason of actual or alleged infringements 
of letters patent concerning same.” 


“The seller agrees to indemnify and in all respects save harmless the 
purchaser from and against any and all claims for royalties or for infringe- 
ment of patents in connection with the goods sold or arising out of their use 
by the purchaser.” 


“The seller agrees to protect and save harmless the purchaser, its 
successors and assigns, from all costs, expenses, damages or claims arising 
out of any infringement of any patent rights based on the sale or use of 
materials or articles covered by this order.” 

“The seller warrants that the use or sale of the material as such pur- 
chased hereunder by the buyer will not infringe any patent and agrees to 
defend any suit brought against the buyer for such infringement and to 
reimburse the buyer for any loss or recoveries incurred by the buyer be- 
cause of such suit.” 

“You guarantee that the commodities herein described do not infringe 
any patent and agree to defend any suit that may arise in respect thereto and 
to indemnify and save us harmless from any loss and any expense which 
may be incurred by the assertion of any patent rights therein.” 
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Unions and Production Standards 


Question: What is the trend of union attitude toward the setting of production 
standards? Is this subject covered in many union contracts? 


Answer: An examination of contracts from approximately a hundred companies, 
mainly in the manufacturing field, revealed seven contracts incorporating 
definite provisions for the setting of production standards. These contract 
clauses disclose that the unions are concerned with securing a voice in both 
the establishment and revision of standards. This is a logical extension of 
the union interest in negotiation of wages. 


Under these provisions the process of setting standards, in brief, com- 
prises these steps: Standards are established by the company’s industrial en. 
gineers; they are applied for a trial period; and they are then subject to 
readjustment by negotiation if unsatisfactory to either the workers or the 
management. Some of the contract clauses state that the standard shall 
make reasonable allowance for fatigue and personal factors. Others simply 
provide that the regular procedure in effect in the company shall be used. 


Most of the detail contained in these clauses is devoted to the matter of 
adjustments. We quote from a contract which has this procedure well worked 
out: 


It is recognized that changing conditions and circumstances may from time to 
time require adjustment of wage rates or modification of wage rate plans because of 
aileged inequalities, development of new manufacturing processes, changes in the 
content of jobs, or mechanical improvements brought about by the Corporation in the 
interest of improved methods and product. Under such circumstances the following 
procedure shall apply: 


1. When a bona fide new job or position is to be established: 


a. Management will develop an appropriate rate by the regular procedure 
in effect in the Corporation for its industrial engineering and industrial rela- 
tions activities, including the employment of job evaluation, and in the case 
of incentive rates the application of accepted industrial engineering methods. 


b. Such procedure having been conformed to, the rate may be established 
by Management to cover the job or position in question. The Union griev- 
ance committeeman or committeemen representing the employee or employees 
to be affected shall be informed by Management in advance concerning such 
rates. The rate established may subsequently be subject to adjustment as 
provided in paragraph “c” below. 

c. If, after a reasonable trial period following the establishment by 
Management of the rate or rates for new jobs or positions, grievances are 
alleged by either employees or Management concerning such rates—which 
grievances cannot be satisfactorily adjusted by mutual agreement—the ques- 
tion as to the equity of such rates in relation to the plant rate structure and 
the requirements of the job or position as established by sound industrial 
engineering procedures may be appealed to an impartial umpire in accordance 
with the provisions of Section 7 (adjustment of Grievances), but no formal 
grievance may be presented under Section 7 until a reasonable period has 
elapsed since the installation of the rates and the operation of the equipment 
to which the new rates apply, which period will permit of study and 
adjustment, if necessary, of the rates to the varying conditions of operation 
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attendant upon the establishment of the new operation to which the new jobs 
or positions apply. It is recognized that the term “reasonable period” may 
vary with the type of operation or equipment to which the new rates apply, 
but shall not, unless by mutual agreement, be construed to apply to a period 
in excess of twelve months. 


2. Where alleged inequalities in wage rates prevail, the mdtter may be taken 
up for local works adjustment, and settlement made on a mutually satisfactory basis; 
provided, however, that grievances arising under this paragraph may not go beyond 
Step four of Section 7 hereof. (Discussion between the representatives of the na- 
tional organization of the union and the representatives of the executives of the 
corporation. Note: The fifth step provides for arbitration of disputes.) 


3. When changes are made in equipment, method of processing, material pro- 
cessed, or quality or production standards which would result in a substantial change 
in job duties or requirements; or where over a period of time an accumulation of 
minor changes of this type have occurred which, in total, have resulted in a substan- 
tial change in job duties or requirements—adjustments of hourly, incentive and 
tonnage rates may be required. In such cases Management may establish the new 
rates and the Union may carry the grievance through all steps of the contract pro- 
cedure established for the settlement of grievances for determination as to whether 
the earnings received by the employee from the new rates have resulted in a lowering 
of the rates applicable to him under Section 3 of this agreement or a failure to 
provide proper compensation for such increased effort, if any, brought about by the 
changes in the job duties or requirements. 


Many of the concerns whose contracts did not specifically cover this 





subject undoubtedly make use of production standards. In such cases the 
union probably seeks adjustments of standards by means of the regular 


grievance procedure. 


A significant statement of a union’s attitude toward production stand- 
ards is contained in the Handbook on Production Problems of the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee. This booklet commends the setting of pro- 
duction standards as the best way to avoid disputes as to what constitutes a 
fair day’s work. It also recommends that a representative of the union assist 
in the process of establishing standards and declares there should be agree- 


ment on the standards by both sides. 


Meeting the Problem of Technological Change 


AFTER 53 years of electric car service, the Syracuse Transit Company on Janu- 
ary 4, 1941, completed its change-over to bus service. The disposition of the 
veteran street-car operators, some of whom had been in continuous service for 
nearly half a century, presented a real problem. 

In accordance with an agreement with the union, the company gave all men 
over 65 years of age a bonus of $17 per month for four years. There were 15 
men in this age grouping. All car operators under 65 who were unable to qualify 
as bus drivers were given jobs in the company’s garage. 

—The Conference Board Management Record 7/41 
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Suruey of Books for Executives 





Economic History of the United 
States. By Chester W. Wright. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, 1941. 1120 pages. $4.00. 


In this stout volume the author sur- 
veys the economic history of the United 
States from the first settlement down to 
1940. His primary objective has been 
to describe and explain the economic 
progress made by the American people, 
and in addition to provide the economic 
background for understanding the 
country’s political and social history. 

Nearly half the book is devoted to 
the period since 1860. Three chapters 
deal with economic developments in the 
rest of the world, chiefly significant 
because of their influence on American 
economic development. Particular at- 
tention is given to the economic prob- 
lems of war, as reflected in the experi- 
ence of the Revolution, the Civil War, 
and the World War. There is a sys- 
tematic and comprehensive analysis of 
the relation of government to economic 
life. In a stimulating final chapter the 
author reviews the whole field, analyz- 
ing the main factors responsible for 
our economic achievements and offer- 
ing certain conclusions as to why 
greater success was not attained. 

One of the most helpful features of 
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the book is the extensive use made of 
graphs and maps. 
The author is professor of economics 





at the University of Chicago. 


Arsenal of Democracy. By Bum: 
ham Finney. Whittlesey House, 
New York, 1941. 284 pages. $2.50, 


Why does our defense program seem 
so slow in getting started? Have we 
been fooling ourselves with all our 
brave talk about our economic superi- 
ority? These are questions we are 
being forced to ask ourselves today. 

In “Arsenal of Democracy,” Burn- 
ham Finney, editor of American Ma 
chinist, gives us the answers. 

Mr. Finney explains that we had no 
munitions industry in this country, 
that we have had to start from scratch 
in building one. He describes what 
“tooling up” means and how long it 
takes, what a machine tool is, and what 
the steel, chemical, machine-tool and 
other industries are doing in the de- 
fense program. He devotes two chap- 
ters to the aircraft industry, and 
separate chapters to the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, priorities on 
materials, keeping prices down, train- 
ing men, training management, plant 
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ee expansion, farming out work. He dis- fields of wealth accumulation Mr. 
cusses, in all its ramifications, the Flynn has selected one “decisive” 
problem of “guns or butter” and what name, so that his biographical studies 
it implies in terms of prices, real of eleven men, one woman, and their 
wages, the standard of living, and post- fortunes portray the economic history 
war recovery. Here, in short, the lay- of the past five hundred years. 
waa man can find out how America stands 
today. Full Employment. By John H. G. 
Pierson. Yale University Press, 
ade Men of Wealth. By John T. Flynn. New Haven, Conn., 1941. 297 
Simon and Schuster, New York, pages. $2.50. 
nomics a. gee. SS, Although national defense has tem- 
In telling the story of twelve great porarily obscured the problem of 
fortunes from the Renaissance to the unemployment, there is no more im- 
present day, Mr. Flynn has chosen the portant question before us in our day. 
Burn- most significant fortunes. Thus, while Whoever ignores it does so in disregard 
House, his subjects do not in each case repre- of forces behind the revolutionary up- 
$2.50, sent the wealthiest men of their time, heavals of Europe. 
_ they do represent those whose fortunes In this book Mr. Pierson formulates 
=e a were made or spent in the most signifi- in broad terms the conditions for per- 
1 ome cant manner. manent full employment — conditions 
uper- “No man working with his hands,” that apply today and will apply equally 
gee writes Mr. Flynn, “upon materials of _ in the critical aftermath of our present 
lay. his own possession and creation, with emergency rearmament. By insisting 
Bae tools of his own fabrication, can pro- that the assurance of jobs for all who 
ie duce enough to make himself wealthy. are willing and able to work is the first 
The problem of becoming rich consists rule in the physiology of economic 
od al in getting a fraction—large or small— health, he incidentally is able to point 
untry, of the produce created by the collab- out and avoid ambiguities lurking in 
radi oration of many men using all these much of our accepted economic theory, 
wis energies.” and to give a new understanding of the 
ng it In ancient days every great fortune scope and meaning of many reforms 
whet was based on one thing, the ownership __ recently tried or currently advocated. 
ee or control of land. The development By surveying various alternative ap- 
x of industry, however, opened up new _ proaches, distinguishing, to begin with, 
chap- means of wealth accumulation. Thus _ the alternative principles of production 
wil the dawn of modern times brought with planning and production for market, 
Pre: it a succession of great fortunes de- he helps disentangle the many conflicts 
ae rived from trade, from banking, from involved in the problem. 
rain- the ownership of factories, railways Mr. Pierson’s exposition is import- 
plant and raw materials. From each of these ant in showing not only how to achieve 
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full employment but how to reach that 
goal with a minimum of dislocation. 
This is a basic analysis of what is 
wrong, and it lays the groundwork for 
a practical program here and now. 


How to Be a Hero to Your Secre- 
tary: 4 Handbook for Bosses. 
By Gladys Torson. Greenberg, Pub- 
lisher, New York, 1941. 143 pages. 
$2.00. 


Have you a secretary in your office? 
If so, you will want to see yourself as 
she sees you. Whether your “Girl Fri- 
day” makes life miserable for you or 
vice versa, this “handbook for bosses” 
shows you how to correct the situation. 
It gives the answers to: how to get 
along with the Fair Secs, how and 
when to fire, how to prevent pande- 
monium and keep the peace, how to be 
a good dictator, how to keep down 


your blood pressure, what to do when 
you meet a typographical error, and 
many more such problems. 

The author has worked for interior 
decorators, lawyers and engineers in 
offices from Hawaii to the nation’s cap. 
ital, with stop-overs in between. As far 
as employers go, she says there are 
heroes and hellions in all climates—the 
trouble goes deeper than the weather. 

You can’t be an office hero until you 
know the stuff of which such heroes are 
made. Be you doctor, lawyer, banker, 
merchant or chief, you will want to 
read this book to see whether you pass 
the acid test of an office hero and also 
to find out the importance of doing so 
with flying colors. 

Miss Torson is also author of “Ask 
My Secretary . . .”, a manual addressed 
to her sister secretaries. The title of 
the present volume is adapted from the 
bon mot of Madame de Cornuel, “No 
man is a hero to his valet.” 





Briefer Book Notes 





BUSINESS LIFE INSURANCE. By Willard B. Bellack. Published by W. B. 
Bellack, Appleton, Wis., 1940. 72 pages. $1.00. A brief, non-technical explana- 
tion of the use of life insurance in business. Written from the viewpoint of the 
buyer, the book explains the protection which life insurance offers the sole pro- 
prietor, the partnership and the corporation. 


THE WAGNER ACT: EMPLOYEE AND EMPLOYER RELATIONS (BUF- 
FORD ON THE WAGNER ACT). By Charles M. Bufford. The Lawyers Co- 
operative Publishing Co., Rochester, New York, 1941. 1044 pages. $10.00. A 
casebook on the National Labor Relations Act dealing, respectively, with: the Act 
in American life; constitutional aspects; substantive law; power and procedure of 
Labor Board; the Board order and court decree; remedies and actions in courts. 
The author, a member of the San Francisco bar, takes a critical view of the Board’s 
administration. i 
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PUBLIC WAREHOUSING. By John H. Frederick. The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, New York, 1940. 301 pages. $3.50. Shows how the public warehousing 
industry, which is annually charged with the custody of hundreds of millions of 
dollars’ worth of agricultural products and finished merchandise, may be used to 
bring about more orderly and less costly distribution, This volume is recommended 
to public warehousemen, banks, traffic managers of industrial firms, and sales man- 
agers whose distribution problems involve warehousing. 


EFFECTIVE CREDIT AND COLLECTION LETTERS. By L. E. Frailey. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1941. 414 pages. $5.00. An informal work manual 
containing a minimum of theoretical discussion and a maximum of illustrative 
material—actual credit and collection letters that have been used to solve many 
types of problems. Also covers such topics as: the collection cycle in use, requisites 


of a good credit man, things a credit man must know about letter construction. 


YOU CAN DEFEND AMERICA. Moral Re-Armament, Judd & Detweiler, 


Washington, D. C., 1941. 28 pages. 


10 cents. 


A non-political, non-sectarian 


plea to Americans in every walk of life to cultivate in themselves a spirit leading 


to national unity of purpose and effort. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


GENERAL 


History of American Business Leaders. 
Volume I. By Fritz Redlich. Edwards 
Brothers, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich., 1940. 
185 pages. $4.00. 


Private Enterprise and Democracy. By 
Charles E. Carpenter. Longmans, Green 
& Company, New York, 1940. 217 pages. 
$2.50. 


Social Doctrine in Action: A Personal His- 
tory. By Rt. Rev. Msgr. John A. Ryan. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1941. 297 
pages. $3.00. 


If War Comes to the American Home: 
How to Prepare for the Inevitable Ad- 
justment. By S. F. Porter. Robert M. Mc- 
Bride & Company, New York, 1941. 304 
pages. $2.50. 


Lasor RELATIONS 


The American Miners’ Association: A Rec- 
ord of the Origin of Coal Miners’ Unions 
in the United States. By Edward A. 
Wieck. Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York, 1940. 330 pages. $2.00. 


Do You Know Labor? By James Myers. 
National Home Library Foundation, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1940. 139 pages. 50 cents. 


America’s Labor Dietators. By Louis Kirsh- 


baum. Industrial 


New York, 1940. 158 pages. $1.00. 
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Coal and Unionism: A History of the 
American Coal Miners’ Unions. By David 
J. McDonald and Edward A. Lynch. 
Lynald Books, Silver Spring, Maryland, 
1939. 226 pages. $2.50. 


PERSONNEL 


Effective Industrial Use of Women in the 
Defense Program. Women’s Bureau, Uni- 
ted States Department of Labor. United 
States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, 1940. 22 pages. 10 cents. 


Employee Training in the Public Service. 
Civil Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada, Chicago, 1941. 172 pages. 
$2.50. 


Public Personnel Administration. By Wil- 
liam E. Mosher and J. Donald Kingsley. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1941. Re- 
vised edition. 671 pages. $5.00. 


Canteens in Industry: A Guide to Planning, 
Management and Service. Industrial Wel- 
fare Society, Inc., Westminster, London, 
S. W. 1, 1939. Second edition. 70 pages. 
Is. 


Practices Relating to Apprentice Training 
Programs in the Iron and Steel Industry: 
A Survey and Report. American Iron and 
Steel Institute, New York, 1941. 50 pages. 
Gratis. 


Manual of Industrial Health Hazards. By 
Joseph B. Flicken. Service to Industry, 
West Hartford, Conn., 1940. 176 pages. 
$4.00 
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OrFiceE MANAGEMENT 


Words the Secretary Must Watch. By Ed- 
ward Jones Kilduff. F. S. Crofts & Co., 
New York, 1940. 68 pages. 50 cents. 


The Standard Business Guide and Corre- 
spondents’ Handbook for Executives & 
Secretaries. By W. John Greenwood. 
Halcyon House, New York, 1940. Revised 
edition. 815 pages. $1.49. 


Streamlined Letters: Official Textbook of 
the National Retail Credit Association. 
By Waldo J. Marra. National Retail 
Credit Assoéiation, St. Louis, 1940. 464 
pages. $4.00. 


Office and Secretarial Training. By Rufus 
Stickney and Blanche G. Stickney. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1940. Revised 
edition. 395 pages. $1.60. 


Standard Handbook for Secretaries. By 
Lois Irene Hutchinson. Whittlesey House, 
New York, 1939. Second edition. 616 
pages. $2.95. 


MARKETING 


Introduction to Sales Management. By 
Harry R. Tosdal. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1940. Second edi- 
tion. 526 pages. $4.00. 


Growing Up with Advertising. By Joseph 
H. Appel. The Business Bourse, New York, 
1940. 301 pages. $3.00. 


Marketing. By Ralph S. Alexander, Frank 
M. Surface, Robert F. Elder and Wroe 
Alderson. Ginn and Company, Boston, 
1940. 794 pages. $4.00. 


Tax Barriers to Trade. By Mark Eisner, 
R. L. Cochran, E. L. Burtis et al. Tax 
Institute, Philadelphia, 1941. 344 pages. 
$2.50. 


An Outline of Advertising: Its Philosophy, 
Science, Art and Strategy. By George 
Burton Hotchkiss. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1940. Revised edition. 
631 pages. $4.00. 


Store Salesmanship. By Norris A. Brisco, 
Grace Griffith and O. Preston Robinson. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1941. Re- 
vised edition. 472 pages. $1.60. 


Product Standards and Labeling for Con- 
sumers. By Alice L. Edwards. The 
Ronald Press Company, New York, 1940. 
134 pages. $2.50. 
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1000 Sales Points: The “Vitamin Concem 
trates” of Modern Salesmanship, By J. 
George Frederick. The Business Hour 
New York, 1941. 223 pages. $1.75, 


FINANCE 


Depreciation of Public Utility Proper 
A Collection of Papers. By Maurice R. 
Scharff, Franklin J. Leerburger and Joseph. 
Jeming. Burstein and Chappe, New York) 
1941. 223 pages. $3.50. ‘a 


Banking and Financial Subject Headir 
for Bank Libraries and Financial } 
formation Files. Compiled by Special 
Libraries Association. Special Libraries® 
Association, New York, 1940. 98 page 
$4.00 (members, $3.00). § 


Estate Planning to Minimize Taxes, By 
Morse Garwood. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, 1940. 269 pages. $3.50. 4 


Principles of Public Finance. By Mayne 
S. Howard. Commerce Clearing House, 
Inc., New York, 1940. 438 pages. $5.00) 


General Accounting. By H. A. Fi ney. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1941. 604 
pages. $5.35 (schools, $4.00). 4 


Corporate Financial Statements: Proce 
ings of the Accounting Institute, 19 
Edited by Roy B. Kester and Howell 4 
Inghram. Columbia University Press, New. 
York, 1940. 177 pages. $2.00. E 


Gift Taxation in the United States. By 


C. Lowell Harriss. American Council om 
Public Affairs, Washington, D. C., 194% 
175 pages. Cloth, $3.00; paper, $2.50. | 


Foundation Guide for Payroll Taxes. By 
William KixMiller and George T. Chris i 
The Foundation Press, Inc., Chicago, 193 
Fourth edition. 251 pages. $3.00. 


INSURANCE 
The Creation and Development of an . 
surance Library. Special Libraries Asso) 
ciation, New York, 1941. Revised edition. 
44 pages. $1.00 (plus postage). ; 


Life Insurance from the Buyer’s Point ll 
View, Including Annuities and Accident) 
and Health Insurance. By E. C. Har- 
wood and Bion H. Erancis. American In 
stitute for Economic Research, Cambridge, 7 
Mass., 1940. 262 pages. $1.00. 7 
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